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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DREI, 


Tue terror created among the crowd collected in the 

litte court in the Borough was not difficult of explana- 

tion, 

_ Driven to the last extremity, the man Isaacs be- 

‘tought himself of a trick which had been already 

* gag by one of his tribe, as a means of escape from 
son. 

Having betaken himself to one of the underground 
rooms, he first carefully closed the door upon hi 
» in the darkness, he groped around the walls until 
he had found the gae-Pipe communicating with the 
Upper © Partin of the buildmg. No sooner was this 
Secured than he drew from his pocket a knife, and com- 
Menced sawing at the pipe until he had made an in- 
sion sufficient for the escape of the gas. 

Then he threw himself flat upon the ground, 





LIFE STRUGGLE FOR THE GOLDEN BELT. 


Lying there, he could hear the strokes upon the trap- {and watching the moment, sprang forward, trusting 
door, the splitting of the wood, the voices of the crowd, !to the terror and pame of the moment to effect his 


and then the footsteps of his pursuers. 

‘ They won’t come in the dark,” he muttered to him- 
self, “and if they bring one of their cursed lanterns, I 
can smash it. The moment the gas lights they will be 
blown to pieces, and J shall escape.” 

The approach of Paul Monnerat, with the flaming 
sconce, unerpectedly aided the design. 

No sooner had the door been burst open than the 
vault was a sheet of flame, and an explosion, sudden 
and terrific, shattered the walls and drove back the in- 
truders, dashing them with violence upon the ground. 

It was the thunderous sound of this explosion which 
had alarmed the crowd without. 

* Deep silence followed, as the falling of stones, the 
cracking of beams, and a cloud of blinding dust died 
away. But it was only for an instant. Though struck 
down by the violence of tho shock, Paul Monnerat had 
mi ously escaped what might have proved a hideous 


Blackened and bruised, he was yet master of himself; 
nor did the terror of the moment blind him to the one 
object with which he had entered that house. 

is eye fixed itself upon the thief. 
For his part, Ieaaés rdse from the grotind uninjured, 





escape. 

Cleverly as he had calculated, however, he had found 
his match. 
‘ Paul Monnerat saw the movement, and was prepared 
or it. 

In an instant he was upon his feet. : 

“Fiend!” he cried, rushing into the yet flaring 
room, and seizing him by the collar, “give up the 
booty, or I will brain you!’ 

- Hever !”’ exclaamed the other. 
but with life.” 

“ Come, then—for life bo it !” 

And he threw himself with the desperation of mad. 
ness upon his opponent. 

rate was the struggle which followed. Both 

felt that a rich prize was at stake; both knew that a 
few moments must decide it. Already the flames were 
curling and glowing around them ; and—-what was still 
more to them—the authorities would soon interfere, 
and before them their claims would prove alike un- 
founded. 

The Frenchman was lithe and vigorous, but he had 
to deal with a man whose muscles had, from his way of 
life, bécdme of the consistency of fron-wire. 


“T will never yield, 
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results. But it did not long remain so. 
“Give me the belt,” said Paul, “and I will spare 
” 
“Spare me! 
* Yes, or if you prefer i 
lo t he had drawn a pistol from his breast, 
id co r jt with his thumb, 
his opponent. Fora second, Isaaes quailed as he felt 
© circle of cold steel against his temples; and that 
id was enough. Paul Monnerat did not fire, but 
secing the advantage he had gained, he adroitly seized 
the pistel by the muzzle, and dealt Isaacs a blow with 
the | nd upon the temple, which stunned him. 
The fellow drop ed like a stone. 
But, thongh resistance was over, it was impossible for 
unclasp the belt, from the peculiarity in its con- 


m which we have noticed, 


Only dhe wearer could release it from his waist; and 
I | had effectually put it out of the power of Isaacs to | 
render it up. Rendered desperate, the Frenchman | 


ve, but in vain, to unfix the clasp orto rend the belt 
der. It resisted his most strenuous efforts. 


‘* Nothing short of cutting the man asunder will do!” 
he eri l, l pairingly ; and he was about to retreat 
thi i the gathering smoke and curling flame, when a 
man whom he had in en, but who stood beside him, 


suddenly formed a sign on his breast. 


The significance of that secret sign he could not 
mistake. 

“Tf it is necessary, comrade,” said the man, “ he mugt 
be cut asunder. Bear a hand.” 


Tho placo was by this time filled with smoke; the 
flames, also, had curled from wall to ceiling, an the 


heat was becoming intolerable. 
“What do you mean? Where can we carry him ?” 
“Bearahand! Quick! Follow me!” 


hat was the only answer. 

Between them they lifted the body of Isaacs from the 
ground, and bore it through the smoke. 

“ ITallo!” cried a policeman, as he eaw the man borne 
out of the vault . “ where are you taking him 

* Into the air,” answered the comrade; “the smoke 
has stifled him.” 

The man nodded in approbation, and followed them 
through the smoke. 

But when he had reached the open court, in which 
firemen had assembled and a crowd were collected, he 
looked in vain for the Frenchman and his comrade, and 
the man who had been stifled. 

* Where have they t iken him ?” demanded the man, 
looking from side to si 

“Him! who?” 

“The thief who fired the house.” 

* Ho has not left it,” replied several voices. 

The man looked at them with an ineredulous stare, 
and returned into the house, on which a jet of water 
was now playing with a hissing and smothering sound. 

* * ~ . 


ide, 


Two hours had elapsed. 

The fire, which had been confinedto ie vaulted we. 
ment of the old house in the court, ong singe n 
got under, The firemen had left, the orawal ead de- 
sorted the court. Silence and solitude reigned . 
broken only by the heavy tread of the one policeman 
left in charge, and who, from time to time, gazed in- 
quiringly up at the begrimed windows, or listened for 


sounds which never reached his ear. 

That house was the myster, of the neighbourhood. 

For thirty years past it had presented the aspect it 
now bore. Any time within the memory of those 
around it, the place had been dirty, rainous, and appa- 
rently deserted. The windows had become coated with 
dirt, the door was firmly embedded in its place, the 
three steps leading to it had grown greem wiph fungus, 
and the rasty ironwork of the railings had long since 
eaten through the paint which had once covered them, 
though of the colour of that adornment it was impos- 
sible to guess. 

‘l'o the neighbours it was known as Snoggs’s Chambers. 

Not that it had any claim to the designation of cham- 
bers in the ordinary sense; but there was a tradition 
that one lawyer Snoggs had dwelt there in times past, 
had been implicated in the sudden disappearance of a 
client there, and had been found one morning—after 
being missed a mouth or more—hanging by the neel, 
quite naked, and of sundry colours, blue, green, and 
purple predominating, 

He had, in fact, hung there fora month; but whether 
as the result of his own act, or as the victim of another, 
no one knew. Indeed, the neighbourhood was divided 
on the point; family feuds arose out of it; and to this 
day it was a point of contention whether lawyer Snoggs 
had boen murdered or had committed suicide. Anyhow, 
nobody doubted that, from tho day he was cut down, 
the houso was haunted; it remained long untenanted, 
and no one yet knew who was the new occupant of 
Snoggs’s chambers. 

On the night in question they were apparently de- 
serted, oven by the haunting spectre; there was no 
light, no eound, 

et in one apartment of this house three persons 
woro assembled. , 

That room was romote from the rost of the building. 
It was without windows, nor was thero any pavers 
doorway. Access to it was oaly by moans Of an aper 
hat those unacquainted 


ture in the floor, so concealed, t 


room, could not quit it. 
In a word, though it was furnished with a degree of 
| luxury which left nothing to the imagination to desire, 


’ repeated the other, w ith a bitter laugh. | the wretch immured there would have found escape | 


|} more hopeless than from a dungeon. 


| A rose-tinted lamp burning upon an ormolu table} 


of the three occupants. 

‘I'wo sat at the table; one lay prostrate upon the 
couch of flowered velvet some paces distant. Of those 
at the table, it was not difficult to recognise one as the 


| Frenchman, Paul Monnerat; the other was his com- | 
N 


larcel. 


rade, whom he called 
*s who lay unconscious on the 


It was the man Isa 
couch, 





Upon the table lay the belt which the latter had | 


| worn, and which had been severed from the waist of ite 
| wearer by a process less horrible, but Fare as summary, 
than that eriginally proposed. The belt, and not the 
man, had been cut asunder. 

A quantity of papers, some bank bills, and a few rolls 
of gold constituted its contents, and these now lay scat- 
tered over the table in confusion. 

In one corner of the table, also, there was a small heap 
of articles of no value, but which had evidently come 
from the rifled pockets of the man who lay insensible 
on the couch. Pe knife, a few coppers, a knot of 
cord, a pawnbroker’s ticket, were among the articles 
thus accumulated; but there was also an old leathern 





parse, which had been carefully tied with string, and 
om which the corner of a grimy cs ped protruded. 

Valuable as the notes and the gold might have been, 
it was, however, to the papers that the men directed 
their attention chiefly; and Paul had just concluded 
the perusal of the longest and most important docu- 
ment. 

* Well?” exclaimed Marcel, as his companion sank 
into a reverie, and from which he seemed in no haste to 
arouse himself. 

* Does he still sleep?” asked Paul, -luncing toward 
the couch. 

The man who was called Marcel, rose, advanced to 
the prostrate and apparently lifeless form of Isaacs, 
and gazed scrutinisingly over the upturned face. 

“He begins to breathe,” he said. 

* It is tog soon,” angwered the other. 

Maree} took from an ermoly eabinet Leside the couch 

sinall bottle, wrapped in fi 4s of India gauze. Hay- 

extricated it from the wrappage, he drew from the 
ottle the glags per, eovered with mystic characters 
in gold, and poured a few drops of the contents of the 
bottle on to the gauge 


A singular perfume filled the apartment. 


Ilaving saturated the gauze, Marcel spread it over the 
face of the sleeper, to which it clung like a face .oth, 
leavinz the ghostly outline of the fea ale. 


Then Mavoel resumed his seat. 

“ You were about to speak ?” he said. 

Paul Monnerat hesitated. 

“You have not forgotten the oath of the Armed 
Hands ?”’ he said, at length. 

* Forgotten it!” eried the other. 
4 ad you w—none better—the fate which it 
entails upon the victim ?” 

* Well ?” 

“ Sooner or later the Sacred Fraternisation will be 
avenged |" 

Moy is inevitable!” answered Marcel. 

* The number 1,001 will become a blank; and if all 
other hands fail to make it so, the task devolves on me, 
sworn Brother of the denounced. 

“ All this is clear; but to what does this tend?” 

“Listen! These papers affect a fortune. They con- 
fer upon an indiyidual an estate, the accumulated pro- 
ceeds of which, for twenty years, are enormons. But 
he to whom this fortune is bequeathed is believed to 
have perished when a child; at least, he is ignorant of 
the wealth to which he was born the inheritor.” 

IIe paused. 

Marvel did not appear in the least moved, He simply 
threw one leg over the other, and repeated the mono- 
syllable, “ Well ?” 

“ Under these circumstances, what would occur to 
you, comrade, as the right thing to do, had these papers 
fallen into your hands?” 

“ Well, I should try to secure the fortune to myself.” 

“ Exactly; but in my case this is impossible.” 

Marcel shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What do you propose, then?” he asked. 

“To give if to another,” responded Paul. 

The comrade looked np with q sharp, bright eye. 
What did the Brother mean? Surely not to bestow a 
fortuno upon his humble comrade ? ; : 

“ Give it to another ?” he repeated, with some excite- 
ment. 

“ Yes, good Marcel; since neither I nor you ——” 

Marcel sank back with a gasp. 

Paul Monnerat both noticed and understood the 
movement. > pans 

« — Since neither you nor I can inherit this for- 
tune, two courses only remain open to us--either to 
commit these papers, which represent a fortune, to the 
flames, or to bestow that fortune on another.” 

“ But upop whom ?” asked Maycel. 


The contest, therefore, was excitingly doubtfal in its | with the secret, having been once introduced into the since upon the chance of enriching himself he may algo 
1 ® : ” 


consent to enrich us. 
The eyes of the men met as these words were spoken, 
They understood one another. , 
“ But what,” asked Marcel, after a pause—“ what has 
all this to do with the vote of the Armed Hands ?” 
“ Neither more nor less than this. In seeuring this 


held it at the head of | inthe centre of the apartment, fuintly lit up the forms | fortune, the first step will be to prove the ideutity of 


|the claimant. For this purpose certain evidence js 

necessary; this evidence is within our grasp, since it jg 
| the testimony of our comrade—he who is known to yy 
| under the symbol of One Thousand and One.” 

* And he will give this testimony in favour of the yi. 
| lain of whom you spoke ?” asked Marcel. 
| “Ho will do nothing of his free will, but under tho 
| effects of terror—anything.” 

* And the terror to which you will subject him is——” 

“That of death !” 

“The fate to which he is already doomed.” 

“ Aye, but from which,” answered Paul, “ he must bo 
saved until our purpose is accomplished.” 

The other looked in astonishment. 

“The dooni of the Armed Hands,” he answered, “ig 
inevitable as destiny.” 

“Perhaps so; there may, nevertheless, be a mode of 
averting it.” 

Marcel looked incredulous. He knew the wide-spread 
and intricate organisation in which he and the comrade 
before him were but as cogs and wheels, simple and un. 
important in themselves, yet all-powerful from the direc. 
tion given to them. He knew that they were units only 
in the great body which stretched itself, not throughout 
England only, but over the wide Continent, and away 
across the seas, across the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Mediterranean; and he trembled even at the hint con. 
veyed in his comrade’s words. 

** You would not dare ?”’ he cried. 

“Look here,” said Paul Monnerat, rising, and ad. 
vancing toward the couch, on which the body of Isaacs 
lay insensible. 

With a snatch Paul removed the‘face-cloth between 
his finger and thumb. 

“This man,” he said, “is full of life, of blood, of 
muscle, is he not ?” he demanded. 

Lid rue ” 


“The victim of the Armed Hands is pale, wor, 
emaciated—you know, for you have seen him.” 

True also.” 

“The difference between them is the difference of 
health and disease. Place the two men in the same 
bodily state, and they would resemble cach other to an 
extent which would deceive even the critical.” 

Marcel looked attentively at the sleeper. 

** Even if their features are the same,” he said, “ the 
hair of this man is red; that of the other, black.’ 

“Tt is not difficult to dye the hair of the dead,” 
answered Paul, 

“The comrade of whom we speak is bearded; this 
fellow is shaven.” 

“ A fortnight’s starvation in this den will cause those 








bristles to sprout into a goodly crop: a week in hi ital 
to follow will aid the growth, but will hardly aflect the 
our we shall impart.” 


‘And you propose to starve this man into the image 
of the other ? 7 

* Wo; the emaciation of the one is the 
Geadly drug. It is by a like process that | 
duce like resalts. And see, this lout has ! 
vided us with the instrument of Lis own des 

As he spoke, Paul returned to tlic table; 
from the little heap there the leathern purse of which 
we have spoken, drew from it a paper containing a 
small quantity of a brown powder. 

* You are ignorant,” he said, “ of tho nature of this 
substance ?” 

* Wholly.” 

“It is, nevertheless, world-famons. Ibis one of the 
jealously-guarded secrets of the gipsy race, to which 
this fellow has some remote relation. It is the dreaded 
and insidious poison which is called ‘ the Drei.’ ” 

“ f 7 


result of a 
would pro- 
imselt pro- 
truction.” 





ap 





“ But which is better known as the Poison withoat 
an Antidote. Prepared from a deadly fungus, the con- 
necting link between the animal and vegetable worlds, 
the grains of this dust consist of sporules, which, if 
swallowed, vegetate, produce fever, and the inevitable 
result is—death.” 

“T understand,” said Marcel; “‘and now, as to the 
plan which you propose ?” 

“Enough that the first 
Drei.” 

An hour Inter the 
lethargy, in which shapes of horror haunted hima 
to madness. In a fover of burning thirst lie shrieked 
for drink. 

And the hand of Paui Monnerat pressed to his lips® 
draught of some warm, soothing, delicious fluid. 

It might have been miik, but was of a darker tint. 


step is to administer the 


man Isaaes half-awoke from a 
} + 





—- 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE FUGITIVE. 
S#Batine noiselessly from the gipsy teat, noiselestly 
over the thick grags on which the dew lay glittermg 
like diamond,-dust, Violet hurried away into the night. 





“ Upon one who is thoroughly worthless, selfish, and 





depraved, but who nevertheless may serve our purpose, | 


It was not an act of prudence; sho knew that, felt 
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that, oven as she went. But neither old nor young are 
ider the guidance of that monitor. Our feel- 
; our passions oice aroused, we throw off the 
carb, for the moment incapable of submission, 

“Thus it was with Violet. 

For the moment, she had yielded herself up to the 
influence of terror; she had heard the cool, eartless 
proposition of the actor, when he spoke of marryin 
and carrying off his wife a slave to some foreign land, 
uway from a terrible fate which he dreaded; and this, 
gdded to a repugnance she had already ucquired, awoke 
in her a feeling which took only one shape—the desire 

r flight. 
fone could not, she felt, meet that mau at that hour. 

Daty, prudence, everything prompted her to do so; 
bat what are these qualities beside the higher instinct— 
love? Acting as her heart dictated, she resolved to 
snatch a respite, if it was only for days, fot hours; and 
that could only be achieved by flight. 

It was @ cold, cheerless, wretched howe; tight was 
melting into morning; and the bright mi ght was 
being slowly lost in the cheerless grey ose early 
hours which drive the sleepless an e wretched to 
acts of desperation. 

To add to the yr eve of Pocus Violet was yet suf- 
fering from the effects of the naféotic which she had 
unconsciously swallowed in the - wine. 

Sick at heart, therefore, depr in mind, shivering 
girl experiended for tho first time 
ir, which, in its in- 
des. 


guways UL 


jn body, the youn 
that growing recklessness of d : 
tensity, hurries those who experience it to act® 
peration. 

“Sooner or latery’ she said to herself, “the hour 
must come. I must fulfil may promise to my dead bene- 
factor; I must answer to the ven of those pleadin; 
eyes with which his spirit gazed upon me in thas rfl 
hour. But I must gain time; I must first plugk from 
my breast the image which fills it with delight, with 
transport: I must quit these fam: scenes, and in 
another sphere, however lonely, however hopeless, steel 
myself to my oe ; : 

She had artived, as sho spoke, at 4 main road, which 
stretched before her into the great city: behind, away 
into the heart of the sr ig 8 

In ler soul. there was the longing for peace; for 

niet, for repose; yet. she shook her head mournfully as 
the gazed down the far-off trées and hills, and caught 
the faint perfume of the plensant hedgerows. 

*No!” she cried, * that road is for the innocent and 
the happy.” 

Poor phild! 

With a heavy sigh she turned her back upon the 
her heart had gone; and, wrapping her cloak roun 
her, as she felt tho fresh morning air chill her to the 
bone, she bent her steps toward London. 

It was not the first time that the thought of such an 
ot as this had occurred to Violet since she 
quitted Moidore Villa; and she had already formed a 
little plan of operations, which she tidw resolved to 
carry into effect. 

Some recollection may linger in the reader's mind of 
an establishment in which both Violet and Aurelia 
Wyldo reeeived their education—that of the Misses 
Simmer. There they met; there, too, they formed 
that friendship which had subsisted botween them warm 
and pure, until Love—the tyrant—entered the paradise 
of tl ir young hearts, and for a time drove out the 
holier feeling. 

The local:ty favoured with the “establishment” of 
the Misses Simmer was Camden-town. ‘There, for 
years past, they had occupied a large house, with a 
white front, in a triangular “ square”’—as it was called 
in spite of its deficient angle—and there they had dis- 
tinguished themselves chiefly, by a rigid observance of 
the proprieties of life. These proprieties, in fact, it was 
their great mission to teach; and in this lay the great 
point of distinction between surrounding “ schools” and 
the Simmer “ establishment.” 

Was it any marvel, then, that Miss Perdita Simmer, 
opening the door at the top of the long white steps, at 
the early hour of six in the morning, to take what she 
called her “ constitutional,” should have uttered a faint 
scream 

Was it strange that, with the weight of all the “ pro- 
prieties” upon her, she should have tapped with her 
parasol the head of a young girl who, wrapped in an old 
pltid shawl, crouched on the top step, and ejaculated, 
“How dare you?” 

The girl so addressed, who, weary and exhausted, had 
sak into a troubled slumber, started, with a cry of 
horror, at the tonch, and looked up. 

“Oh, Miss Perdita!” she exclaimed, dropping the 
siawl from her head, and disclosing a cataract of sunny 
curls, “have you forgotten me?” 

The prim ‘Perdita, who had been about to retreat 
again into the house for fear of an altercation, which 
she would have dreaded almost as much as death itself, 
started, and bent on the girl a look of blank astonish- 
ment, 

“Miss Heartlaw!” sho exclaimed; “at this hour, 
and in this unseemly attire!” 

“Oh, Perdita!” cried Violet, “ you aro good and 
kind, and I am so wretched, so wretched !” 

She grasped the hand of the governess as she spoke, 
and her tears fell on the soiled kids which that damsel 
had adopted for morning use. It is part of some people’s 
religion to wear gloves; and the “ propriéties” were 


very exacting on this point. There wasa famous maxim 
in the Simmer code that a lady might wear anything or 
nothing—within the limits of deeency, of course—but 
gloves were indispensable. 

Perdita saw the tears, and she also heard the plaintive 
adjuration. As she did so, her simple heart melted 
toward her favourite pupil of old times, but it melted 
beneath buckram. 

“Tm afraid this is something dreadful, Miss Heart- 
law,” she said; “ something that Jocasta would be 
obliged to disapprove. I'm afraid it is: at this time in 
the morning, too!” 

“ Oh, Perdita,” exclaimed Violet, “I could not help 
it—indeed I could not! I have done nothing wrong ; 


T’ve only left those with whom I could not remain ; and | 


I’ve come to you, knowing that you will give me shelter 
for a few hours—only for a few hours. I’ve walked 
all night,” she added, “and I’m tired, and cold, and 
faint.’ 

“ Walked all night!” cried Miss Perdita, whose mai- 
denly propriety was shocked beyond measure at the 
bare idea of a young lady being out after nightfall, ex- 
cept, of course, under proper escort; “and alone?” she 
added, with a sort of horror. 

be e,” replied the girl, shruking in dismay at the 
tohé in Which the words were uttered. “ You are 
shocked ; 
leave me, Perdita; 
leave me here. I 
will a wad and be gone. 

ut w 
ta 


Ber it is natural—it is very natural. Pray 


pray go Sr yous morning walk, and 


won't stay long, indeed I won't. I 


Ls ere, dear— where will yon go?” asked 


iolet hung her head, and the wealth of her golden 
tresses fell over her face, and hid it like a veil. But the 
qaiee eye of the goverifess detected beneath that veil a 
shining light which the gold did not create, 

It was the light upon a fulling tear, 

“You haye nowhere to go,’ said Perdita, firmly, 
alinost sternly; “you are tired and he ngry and when 
you leave these stépé you will fall down in the oh, 
or meet ee wick spnreny., _ % she, , her 
own eyes filling wit! thetic drops octsta is 
hard fn Poors. Yat ake ioe a heart, deat and she 
would never es tpe—and, indeed, I should never 
Mey myself—if any iby you.” 

() er | the arm of t toast, she lifted her to her 
bosom, and re-entering the se; led her cautiously 
tenderly up into her owt i + a ay 

C) 


© caution was ciséd partly on a6 
periy pour, ie", mae est  wiseaal “ey ¥ dis- 
urb Jocasta, of whom appeared to live 
tal terror. Yet it was terror ey hy entirely We, Wat 
own sensitiveness and affection. Jocasta was, in 
the elder of the sisters Si 3 she was a 8 
head of the establishment. om years and years of 
training and devotion to the proprioties, the elder sister 
hid acquired a sternness and sharpness of manner 
which would pare e re to a sergeant of drg 
goons 5 she ruled in her house with o despotism 
was all the more terrible as it wae wtirely o vig 
suagion order; yét in reality sht (a8 a gentle zr 
Lasitlee-heastet Wwoman—a very angel cased in stee 
The admiration and respect with which she had ins 
her sister made the latter her very slave, ready t0 
to her in everything, and fearful of nothing so tpuch as 
causing her the slightest displeasure, 

Thus it was that Perdita trembled, as she closed the 
door of her room, lest she should have taken a false 
step in admitting Violet; and it was not until she had 
given her charge refreshment, and soothed, by many 
kindly words, and won from her, to some extent, the 
story of her sorrows, that she became calm. 

Ay, more than calm—sho became bold; and, at the 
mention of Sir Jasper Wylde’s perfidy, she grow so 
violent, that she ventured to dash ae litile white hand 
upon.a ricketty little loo table, and declare that, know- 
ing all, she did not regret the step she had taken for 
one moment, and would not, even should Jocasta her- 

elf disapprove, ‘ 

Was there something awful in the words? Did they 
echo thunder-like among the outraged propricties, and 
startle the stern Jocasta from her rest ? 

Perdita almost believed it. 

Yes ; for at that very moment the door swung open, 
and Jocasta herself stood in the opening—stern, rigid, 
habited in no effeminate morning costume, but in full 
panoply of black satin, armed for the day. 

“What!” she cried, starting as she beheld them 
seated side by side; “ you are not taking your consti- 
tutional walk, Perdita! And who, eas aiko is this?” 

Violet started from her chair, and advanced toward 
the awful form. 

“ Miss Jocastay’ she murmured. 

* Why, as I live, Miss Heartlaw! 
tery of this, Perdita ?” 

“Tt means, Jocasta,” answered the sister meekly, but 
firmly, ‘‘ that circumstances have occurred which will 
render it necessary for us to offer Miss Heartlaw the 
hospitality of the establishment for 9 few days.” 

“Indeed!” replied Jocasta, who had never heard her 
sister speak in a tone so authoritative and determined 
before; “I might, I think, have been made acquainted 
with those circumstances ; but if you are satisfied, I am 
satisfied. You are welcome, dear.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” exclaimed Violet, grasping 
the hand outstretched toward her, “ I shall never forget 


What is the mys- 





your kindness.” 


At this amicable arrangement of things, Perdita took 
occasion to shed tears; then her face became radiant 
with smiles, and she would have been quite hap) ’ 
for a manifest uneasiness on the part of Jocastu. 

“You are dressed early, dear?” she remarked at 
length, unable to restrain her curiosity. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I have letters to write; and 
remember, our visitor will be here early.” 

* Our visitor P” 

“Yes, Perdita; have you forgotten ? and—dear me, 
dear me! how strangely things work round !-—his busi- 
ness has reference to Colonel Heartlaw; and here, as 
| if by an act of Providence, the dear child of his adoption 
| is beneath our roof.” 

Naturally enough, the curiosity of Violet was excited 
at these words, but she did not remark upon them. 

The name of Colonel Heartlaw was in itself sufficient 
| to overwhelm her with gricf for his memory—a grief 
which she could not repress. 

It was sume minutes, therefore, before she spoke ; 
and when she aguin joined in the conversation, it was 
ouly to compare notes with Perdita upon the fortunes 
of some of her old school-friends. Aud during all that 
time she could not repress the temptation to inquiro 
who this strange visitor might be, whose business 
brought him there to inguire into the affairs of Colonel 
Heartlaw. 

Presently, however, she became really interested in 
the topics they were discussing, and more particularly 
in what she had to tell and to hear respecting tho 
strange good-fortune of Aurelia, when they were 
startled by a loud rap and prolonged ring at the door 
of the establishment. 

As the door opened, she found herself bending eagerly 
forward to catch the sound of the voice speaking in the 
passage below. 

As tuat sound caught her ear, she started and turned 
pale. 

* What is the matter ?”’ exclaimed Perdita, her own 
cheek white with emotion; “ you are not ill, Violet ?” 

“No, no: ’tis nothing,” she answered. “ But that 
voice, I think—I am sure; indeed—that I have heard 
it before.” 

“TI think not,” answered Miss Jocasta, pacing the 
room anxiously; “it is that of a gentleman whio has 
be. » but a short time in England; and it would have 
been by a singular chance if you had met.” 

* Not long in England!” exclaimed Violet. 

“No; he is from Calcutta. But you are faint ?” 

“Indeed, no. I was deceived. I thought——” 

The door opened at that moment, and a servant 
ring on. 2 tray a small, neat card, 


entered, 
“Tha j wnid Jocasta taking the 





you; admib 


card, 
As she held it betweeh her tremulous fingers, the 
eyés of Violet caught the name upon it; and 

with a meee and hurried motion, she exclaimed— 

ot in this room. Do not let us meet, I entroat 


J 
rt on’t fear, child; he will be shown into the draw- 
x »” answered Jocasta, 
@s, yes; my sister will sce him alone,” said Per- 


eeathliog: 
hank you, thank you,” cried Violet, fervently; and 
unable to restrain her emotions, she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Yet the name upon the card was 
to inspire pain in her breast. 

It was only the name of —Bernarp OswaLp, 

(To be continued tn our net.) 


lué 
not ono calculated 


LILY. 


Lavy, dear, our idol was; 
Who, that heard hor laughter, 
Sad at heart though they may be, 
Could be sad therenfter ? 
Sorrows fled our lowland home 
When our Lily entered; 
Ta the joy-beam of her sinilo 
All our joys weve centred, 
Bhe was beautiful and fair, 
Loved by each beholder ; 
Lightly fell the raven hair 
On her rounded 3! idler ; 
Lightly as the ray en 
O’e: the wood! i 
Tripped she o'er the vard 
When the day was dying. 
Roamed she in the forest shade, 
Where the breeze was playing, 
Or beside the purling brook, 
To the ovean stra; ; 

Sane she there | ow 
Wild and free as ever; 
TAly knew no biter grief, 
Lilly sorrowed never, 
But, ab, soon! the angel death 
From our prescnue tore ! 
Seraphs bright, on pin 

To the 8 \ tui t re her. 
Dwells she now al 

Where no 
Where the ers 

la for ever U 


weel song, 


ne light, 


tol stream of life 
wing. 
Joun Warp ALLEN, 


Puitosorny.—It requires less philosophy to take 
things as they come than to part with things as they go. 
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NO. V.—FISHERMAN’S CHILDREN BY THE SEA-SHORE.—(FROM A PICTURE BY BELL SMITH.) 












































FISHERMAN’S CHILDREN BY THE SEA- | POPPING THE QUESTION UNDER ** Your daughter!” screamed the young man. Thave idsinn ' 
SHORE. DIFFICULTIES | the honour to be well acquainted with her. Badith before 
, . P “ She is a noble animal,” was the quiet response. “Oh. ther 
How delicious, inthe hot, reeking days of summer, to! 4~ American merchant tailor was so hard of hearing,| “Confound the old cow!” said the young man, int MM puutoville- 
catch even a momentary glimpse at the fresh, breezy | that he often made ludicrous blunders, which excited the | whisper. “I wish she was out of sight. I wass f Croft’s. W! 
invigorating sea-side! Our artist seems to have caught | »irthfulness of his friends andcustomers. His graceful | about your amiable and accomplished daughter.” “Oh, he | 
the very spirit of the sea in its repose, when the waters, | 5.4 beautiful daughter was at boarding-school near New| “She is very kind, indeed—never breaks down th fond of hin 
blue as the sky above them, ripple in toward the shore | yory city, at the time her father purchased a farm in | fences, never kicks over the pail, never strays away, bit should send 
with « music of their own. Tonawanda. She had a lover, and promised to marry | the other brutes I have.” : promised to 
_Of a piece with the bright, clear, sunny spot he has| jim, providing he could obtain the consent of her parent | “ You don’t understand me, sir! I was speaking d Pine ox 
chosen 1s the incident of which it forms the back- | +5 the matrimonial alliance. your daughter at boarding-school.” everything 
ground. A few innocent children playing by the shore, | “The young man travelled West as fast as the iron|’ “No; I never put a board on her face. She neve MR stt your fat 
launching the mimic boat, watching it as it makes its | 5.0 would take him in that direction. On the morn- | does any mischief at all.” bed “scenes 
devious way across a tiny sea left by the retreating | ing after his arrival he was strolling along the banks of | “Your daughter!” shouted the young man, franti particularly 
‘oan among the rocks! What illustration could be | the creek that sweeps through the village of ‘Tonawanda, | with excitement. son ove.” 
more complete of the bepey freedom and innocent | when he met a plain old gentleman, dressed in home-| “ Did you say I ought to?” i. gee 
enjoyment of childhood? It is good for man to go now | shun, and inquired of him “if the cars had commenced| “No, sir; I was speaking of your daughter—the yout MP dear doar 
and thea to gaze upon the face of nature; and it is running to the Falls yet ?” lady away from home.” ) hie na a 
1od, also, for him to look back across the long, dreary * Principally pike and mullet,” said he. “Oh, yes; I have plenty of room, but I think she # she fell on h 
wastes of life, and to recall the time when he was a@| « You misunderstand me,” continued the young man. | too old to keep much longer. To tell you the truth, Hauteville o 
h f y, artless, guileless child. ; “T merely wish to know if the cars have commenced | have made up my mind to shut her up in the stable,a0d BP and goi) it 
jut, alas! in the heat and battle of life, how many | their trips to the Falls of Niagara, and what the fare is ?” | feed her on chop stuff a few weeks.” 4 do not think 
are debarred the privilege of going to nature! How]  « Fyom three to four cents a pound.” “ Great Heavens!’ remarked the young man to him Edith let 
many pine in the weary mill, stifle in the reeking work-| « })9 you intend to insult me?” © self, “ what shall I do? This deafness will be the death HR knecling bu 
shop, and yearn in vain for the breezy sea-side and the} = « F will let you have a large quantity for two cents.” | of me! I will try once more, and if this effort fails! At this m 
sweet inland landscape! To these the artist is a] «7 have a good mind to give you a caning for your | will resort to pencil and paper.” , the one d 
benevolent magician. He opens a window in the blank | ;,, aiiaaana . “ T should like to saya word or two to you respectil th res 
wall of the garret ; through which glimpses of beauty ni ell,if on Mbmot choose to ive it, I know who will.” your dau hter.” thee hey 
gleam upon the eyes; and whether the gloom days} «1 should like to know if there are any more such| “I shall let the butcher have her by-and-bye—if HF words Rests 
y vadow or the dense fogs surround, what he has! so015 ag you are in the town of Tonawanda ?” will give me my price,” said the old man, with empha HF her ho said 
depicted remains, “ We shall make another haul in the morning before| As a last resort, the young man used his pencil set off at on 
“A thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” daylight.” paper—showed his letters of introduction, handso starts in an 
In a minor degree the poet confers the like boon on} The youth was annoyed, but perceiving now that the Seioved by men whose cpinion was good authority B  inst in time 
us; but there are many to whom the eye speaks a | old man was deaf, continued :— the delicate question on the tapis. After a little cro® They teas 
clearer language than those of song. He is to be envied “ T am acquainted with your daughter,” said he, in a | questioning, and a little hesitation, the old gentlema they reache. 
who can suck a joy from a few musical lines; but | loud tone. ve his consent; and when the parties were marrit, weary hour 
for one who carries this talisman, thousands will be “ She is a fine beast,” remarked the old gentleman, “ declared it was the best haul Be had made in all bis shallow hea 
delighted and refreshed by the artist’s pencil, looking at a cow. | life, the thought 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 
BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “‘ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,” ‘* Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,”’ &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE TELEGRAM. 


“Invidious grave! how dost thou rend in sunder 

Whom love has knit, and sympathy made one!” 
Bvarn. 
Oy the arrival of the Hautevilles in London, the sad 
trath was revealed to Edith, for a telegram had just 
reached Hauteville House announcing that the Earl of 
Rockalpine was in extremis. This telegram was sent 
by Mr. Croft, and it announced, not only that the Earl 
was dying, but that he was very anxious to see his dear 
Edith before he expired. 

“Oh, there must be some mistake there,” said Lad 
Hauteville; “that is some blunder of that stupid old 
Croft’s. What can the Earl want to see Edith for?” 

“Oh, he loves me so dearly, and I am so very, very 
fond of him!” sobbed Edith, “He always said he 
should send for me when he was dying, and I always 
promised to be with him.” 

“Dear me; it’s all very extraordinary, as, indeed, 
everything is connected with you, Edith. I shall con- 
sult your father about taking you to Rockalpine. Death- 
bed scenes are not at all desirable for yeung girls, 
particularly such a nervous, hysterical, eccentric one as 
you are.” 

“Oh, mamma, I must go! I cannot stay away from 
dear, dear grand pa, when he has sent for me to close 
his eyes!” said Bath. “Do take me with you!” and 
she fell on her knees in her grief and despair; but Lady 
Hauteville only said, “ Let go my robe, you will tumble 
and soil it. see no necessity for your going, and I 
do not think I shall allow it!” 

Edith let go her hold of her mother’s dress ; and, still 

ling, buried her face in her hands, sobbing bitterly. 
t this moment Lord Hauteville camein. In spite of 
the one dread crime which had poisoned his life, he was 
not half so heartless and so cruel as his wife. He 
listened to what Lady Hauteville said, and to Edith’s 
words, broken as they were by sobs; and then raising 
» he said, “You shall go with us, Edith. We must 
set off at once; the carriage is at the door; the express 
starts in an hour from Euston-square—we shall only be 
Jast in time.” 

They travelled all night, and at six in the morning 
they reached Rockalpine. Edith spent the long, dreary, 
Weary hours in tears and prayers. Lady Hauteville’s 

ow head and hard heart were full of exultation at 
the thought that at length she should be a Countess, 





THE MIDNIGHT SEARCH IN THE CHAMBER OF DEATH, 


that the ancient coronet of Rockalpine would grace her 
brow, that she should wear it in the House of Lords, 
and take precedence of Lady this and that—and, above 
all, of her own daughter, Lady Richlands (as the Ear!l- 
dom of Rockalpine was an older one than that of Rich- 
lands). She would fain have talked on the subjects 
next her heart, but Edith could not, and Lord Hauteville 
would not, listen to her frivolous vanities, in the solemn 
presence of approaching Death, 

Lord Hauteville’s mind was full of anguish, and his 
breast of a vague dread, an ever-haunting horror. The 
thought of him, the brother who, but for his crime, 
ought to have inherited the title and estates about to be 
his own, rose on his mind as he looked from the window 
of the railway-carriage into the gloomy distance; that 
brother’s eyes seemed to him to gazeat him from the 
clouds—that brother’s voice to whisper in the wind! 
Then came the thought of his father’s funeral, and of 
the opening of that dread vault, closed for four-and- 
twenty years, and which he must bear to see re-opened ! 
In fancy he sees his brother’s coffin! Oh, what groans 
escape, as from his very heart! and how Lady Hauteville 
sneers as they catch her ear, inwardly exclaiming, “ Is 
he a fool or a hypocrite? It is impossible he can really 
mourn forthe old man, who has kept him for twenty 

ears out of his title and estates, and who, by all the 
aws of Nature, ought to have been dead and buried 
long ago!” 

* * * * ¥ 

The Earl still breathed when Lord Hauteville and 
Edith approached his bed-side. Edith, overcome with 
grief, sank on her knees beside the bed, took the lean,’ 
withered old hand in hers, and covered it with her 
kisses and her tears. “ Like a languishing lamp, that 
just flashes to die,” the Earl’s eyes brightened for a 
moment, a smile stole over his face; he opened his 
arms—Edith threw herself into them. 

“ Good-bye—a long good-bye, my blessed little one,” 
said the old man. “I am going, my lamb! and, thanks 
to you, I go tothe Good Shepherd. Here is my Bible! 

‘ou taught the old world-stained miser to love his Bible ; 
see if I have not studied it well. You will find a list of 
my pensioners; let them not miss me, my child. You 
first taught me to care for others. All I have is yours.” 

ag Lord Hauteville etarted, came forward, and 
said— 

* How are you, father?” (He could think of nothing 
else to say.) 

“ Good-bye, Hauteville; I wish you well,” said the 
Earl; and then, kissing Edith tenderly, he said, “ Pray 
for me, little one, for my time is come.” 

Edith slid from his embrace to the floor, still holding 
the dear old hand. Suddenly she felt it relax, and grow 
cold in her own. The word “ Jesus’ fell on her ear; 
she looked timidly up—it was all over—the Earl of 
Rockalpine was no more! 





* * * ” a” 





In the dead of the ensuing night, while the nurses 
were supposed to watch beside the corpse, which had 
been placed in a shell, and lay on a table in the dressing- 
room—and while the women, overcome by whiskey and 
fatigue, slept—three men, who had surreptitiously in- 
troduced themselves into the Castle, were examining 
the contents of one of the late Larl’s trunks, which 
they had dragged from under the bed, and of which 
they had picked the lock? 

One of these men knelt before the coffer, holding a 
bull’s-eye lantern in one hand, while with the other he 
cautiously rammaged among the money-bags for a cer- 
tain parchment, of which he was in search. A young 
and handsome man, but of profligate appearance, leant 
on the-lid of the open box, and watched the searcher; 
while an old man of Jcwish features, and with a black 
crape band round his white hat, and with a bunch of 
keys in his hand, superintended the movements of him 
of the fustian coat and drab gaiters. 

Who and what these three men were, and what was 
their object, we must explain in our next; but it was 
evident that no awe of the silent presence in the adjoin- 
ing room, no dread of the King of Terrors, influenced 
them. At the foot of the very bed on which, on the 
were morning, the old Earl of Rockalpine had 

reathed his last, they were engaged in a search which, 
from the expression of their countenances, their whis- 
pers, their hurry, their pallor, their dark lantern and 
skeleton keys, we feel was a guilty, a nefarious enter- 
prise. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“GONE TO HIS REST.” 
* There is a reaper, whése name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between.” 
LONGFELLOW,. 

Yes, the old Earl of Rockalpine, with the snows of 
eighty-five winters on his thin and scattered locks, and 
with the deep lines that a long life of avarice, suspicion, 
and worldly care, had indelibly ploughed into his cheeks 
and brow, lay in the marble rigidity of death; and, in 
spite of the marks with which Mammon stamps /is 
own, among the sons of men, there was, on the finely- 
chiselled, aristocratic face of The Dead, that ineffable 
smile of heavenly peace which, we are told, never left 
the face of that “ widow's son” on whom the Saviour 
had looked, and which we see on the still, cold lips of 
all who die in the Lord, and who, as the scenes of earth 
darken around them, behold the heavens opening, and 
the triune Jehovah inviting them to a blisstal eternity. 

The nurse, and the old women whose office it is (in 
the North) to lay out, or “ straik” the corpse, and 
whose duty it is to watch by it, were fast asleep, and a 
strong smell of whiskey pervaded the dressing-room, 








Lo ae 
vy candles burning round the shell in 
| t len coflin, and 
f hly embellished 
1, which wa lered of the great Lon- 
Mr.G ) arrive, with that 
| i h nam be 1ort Kine of 'Te rrors, at 
u nas p . But whiletbe hirelings 
1 enored, and the light of the dark yellow wax 
s fell unheeded, on the sharp rigid outlines which, 
th t heet that covered the cold form, betrayed 
Noath, there were yet evidences of the fact that “there 
ir for all who die.” 
I'he won was unusually mild, and though it was 
in sheltered nooks a few flowers lingered ; 
| i lad found some monthly roses and other 
losfoms in those sunny nooks, and, with som 
sof myrtle from the conservatory, she had made 
wre , whieh she had placed in the old man’ 
1 1 his etill, cold breast, once so warm and 
vited for her, one at the head, and one at the foot ; 
| the “ Death-Watehers” had not dared to remove 


no, although all their delight was in rue, rosemary, 
rnwood, with which they had filled the coffin, 
3 of which emitted a faint and deadly 
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Vo have said that in the late Earl’s bed-room three 
tight marauders were at work—safe from intrusion, 

they thought, in the dread galemn presence of The 

adjoining room, and in the deep sleep of 

y watchers. Yes, there they were, exaimin- 


in the 
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child, who inwardly consecrated all this wealth to her 
devoted Arthur, and who knew how her family would 
crudge it to her, and still more to him, never, of course, 
alluded to the subject at all. Still,a ramour of a change 
in the old Ear!’s testamentary dispositions, has reached 
Brian Lorraine. 

I'here was an under-gamekeeper at that time at 
Rockalpine, one Jock Moss, in reality a very bad fellow, 
but who was a sort of crony of young Brian Lorraine’s ; 
and from such a source as this Brian was not ashamed 
to derive any knowledge essential to his interests, as he 
called them. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 
WOMAN'S WILES. 
“T know @ maiden, fuir to see; 
Take care! 
She can both false arid friendly be; 
Beware! beware! 
Trust ber not,-— 
Bhe is fooling thee.” 
Lowerriiow. 
Tats Jock Moss had a beautiful sister, who was er 
maid and needlewoman at Rockalpine Castle; she 
had been for some years a sort of humble to 
a lady of fashion, who had educated her to her- 
self, na left her destitute. This girl had the 
ambitions des of being one dr mistress at the 
Castle, and, of with a rod of iron, the strict, 





tents of a trunk, which the Earl was known 
r the head of hia bed, and of which it was 
never trusted the key to anyone, nor, indeed, 
1od it in the presence of any other person. 
some fifteen years before, the Hart had made a will, 
ving the whole of his long-honrded wealth, and eyary- 
hort, that was not strictly entailed, to Brian 
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Lorraine, Lord Hauteville’s eldest gon; the same 0, 
at Kton and Oxford, had been brought up with Roget 
Croft, the son of the Marquis of Dunstanburgh, the test 
of the ** fast set,” and with Arthur; only Brian, the ton 


of the moody fratricide Lord Hauteville, and his worldly, 
ambitious, and unfeeling ps, at a bad boy, and a 


worse man. He was mean, crafty, cruel, at oncea bully 


aud a sneak. He was very unpopular at Eton, and 
narrowly escaped expulsion there, At Oxford be was 
shunned and “ eut” by all, even of the “ fast set,” who 
hated everything base and unmanly. 

Brian Lorraine, in spite of the old Norman blood in 
his veins, liked low company. He was fond of drink- 


1 and smoking with bad, disreputable fellows, with 
whom he would sit “ cheek by jowl,” apparently on an 
equality, taking liberties with them; but if any one of 
iliated, then he would fall back on his dignity, 


them ret 
his birth and expectat ions, and give evidences of a pride, 
much meaner than his humility. 


Lord and Lady Hauteville did all they could to re- 
form him, and to conceal his degrading delinquencies, 
but they considered him a disgrace to the family. They 
tried sending him abroad with a strict tutor. They 
were especially anxious that his grandfather (the old 
Earl of Rockalpine) should have no inkling of his mis- 
demeanours, a8 his lordship had a great notion of the 
rights of primogeniture, and had consequently made a 
will in Brian’s favour; but the late Earl had also so in- 
tense and ineffable a horror of all that is “ fast,” “ var- 
mint,” “ slang,” mean, profligate, and vicious, that Lord 
and Lady Hauteville felt quite certain that the slightest 
Brian really was, would make his 
still worse—exclude 


ion of what 
lordship forbid him his house, and 
him from all share in his “ porsonalty. 

That knowledge, in spite of all their precautions, the 
Earl obtained. His lordship said nothing ; he appeared 
to take for eranted all that Lady Hauteville said about 
doar Brian's love of study, and the illnesses brought 
on by his devotion to Latin, Greek, and mathematics! 
The old man chuckled when severe illness, from this 
cause, was pleaded by the false, worldly mother as an 
excnse for her son's not being able to spend a month 
with his grandfather at Roekalpine Castle; for just at 


susm 











this time it had come to his lordship’s knowledge that 
Brian Lorraine had been severely mauled by set ot 
low, drunk n, cock-fizhting, badger-bailing follows, for 
! taud-up fight with one of them, whom he 
h : 

( il with events eo disgusting, so revolting to the 
ari t ind feelings of the thoroughbred old 
no 1, was the dawn on his soul of that 1dden, 
r ilar sunshine of Grace, so often reflected from the 
trasting, believing heart of childhood on the hardened, 

rkened, d iring mind of infidel old age. 

Often has some little Sunday-school girl, with her 
hymus, her collects, her t s, and her tracts, awakened 
the conscience of th« “l pitman, who has passed 
through life in darkness, ical, moral, and spiritual ; 
often ha 10 been the instrument d by the All-wise 
to save hi yal. And so, th will remember, it 
was with Edith and her grandfather. 

Bre long, without avy hint or intimation of his inten- 
tions to Lord and Lady Hanteville (in neither of whom 
he felt the slichtest confidence), the old man altered 
his will Everything which some years before he had 


left to Brian (as the eldest son of his heir), ho now be- 
queathed to Edith, Mr, Croft, who made this new will 
for his lordship, knew this, and kept the old Earl's 
secret, except from his wife and Roger. Edith knew it 


exacting old housekeeper, who had kept so tight a hand 
over her! 

Marion Moss was (a8 80 many of the Border lasses 
are) singularly lovely, both in form and face, but ambi- 
tious, rapacious, rotting, entle—but it was the gentle- 
eee of the panthe fierce, with the fierceness of 
that beautiful and perilous creature. Marion Moss liad 
i brow and smile all eandour, and a heart all guile. 
She played the “ Pamela” to perfection, and Brian Lor- 
raine, madly in love with her, having totally failed in 
his persevéring and base attempts to get her on his 
own terms, had been obliged to yield to hers, and there- 
fore had resolved on marrying her ; and she had resolved 
on marrying him; but plenty of money was included in 
the prospective arrangements of both. 

In spite of Brian’s passionate impatience, Marion was 
resolved not to go to the altar with him, until he had 
followed his grandfather to the grave, and become pos- 
sessed of the hoards of wealth included in the “ per- 
sonalty” of the old Earl. We know that at one time 
the whole of that personalty had been bequeathed to 
Brian. At one time Lord Hauteville had been a great 
favourite of his father’s, who had preferred him to his 
elder born; but many things had concurred to change 
the old man’s feelings; and the great influx of wealth 
which became Lord Hauteville’s in right of his wife, at 
the death of her father, the millionaire, Sir James 
Armstrong, had decided the old Earl on leaving his 
own wealth to Brian. 

The knowledge of this fact made Brian fair and charm- 
ing in Marion’s roc-like eyes, in spite of that look of 
habitual intemperance, so odious and disgusting on the 
sott fuce of youth. It is Marion who has discovered the 
great family secret, so closely concealed from the Haute- 
villes and all the world (save Edith and the Crofts), 
namely, that the will in favour of Brian Lorraine has 
been cancelled by the old Earl’s making another and 
more recent one, in which all his real and personal 
estate, plate, money, jewels, furniture, books, horses, 
carriages, stock, &e., &c., are bequeathed to his youngest 
and most beloved grandchild, Edith Lorraine. 

By dint of close and indefatigable watching, Marion 
discovered that this will in favour of Edith was, after 
being shifted by the old Karl from one hiding-place to 
another, from desk to drawer, and drawer to box, and 
box to bag, and bag to portmanteau, finglly (a little 
while before his last tatal ilmess) concealed in a trunk 
or strong box, curiously plated and lined with iron, so 
as to be tire-proof. It was stowed away with several of 
the most valuable of the old Karl’s eases of jewels, some 
articles of plate in pure gold, some important title-deeds, 
and poeket-books full of bank-notes, and bags full of 
sovereigns, The will in Brian’s favour had been de- 
posited in its tin case, and in the iron safe of the London 
lawyer (Mr. Roper), who had drawn up the will. 
Marion no sooner discovered that the old Earl was 
dying, and that Lord and Lady Hauteville, and—wors« 
ill—Kdith, had been sent for by telegraph (Mr. Croft 
wording the telegram at the dying Karl's request), than 
she, too, sent off a letter to Brian, who was idling away 
his time in low haunts of vice in London. The letter 
ran thus :— 





* Rockalpine Castle. 
“My pearesr Dear,—The Ear! is dying; he cannot 
last much longer! You told me long ago that directly 
he ceases to breathe, your father is Karl of Rockalpine, 


nd you-oh, how I glory in the thought!—are Lord 
Hlanteville! How I long to hail you as my lord-—your 
lordship! Then you want nothing but money. Well,1 


think 1 can manage that; but remember, whatever is to 
be done by you know who, about you know what, must 
l at once. 1 know the exact spot; come down 
secretly by the express, get out at B—— station, meet 
me at father’s cottage onthe moor ; I forgot to tell you, 
father’s moved into what used to be Rough Rob’s. 
Brother Jock and I will meet you there. Come with a 


con 





want all three. Remember all you have at sta}, 
Wealth which, yours, dear love, by every right, gh 
not, if I can he}p it, pass by you, toa whey-faced, cans 
little chit! . That wealth once yours, you can affop), 
share it with one whom you say you love so dearly, , 
who, had she adored you less, would have seeme( ;, 
love you more! * Your own, . 
* Manioy,” 


Old Kit Moss (father of Marion and “Jock ”’), w,;, 
cheating, lying old scoundral, with plausible tong, 
an itching palm, and a thirsty throttle. At one jj 
he had been alocksmith, with a respectable, loving y;, 
and a couple of rosy, curly-headed children. Ife | 
always had a propensity to drink, but while his 4; 
lived he did not often yield to it. When shedied (w} 
was when Jock was fourteen and Marion twelve), |, 
, nee way to it at once and for ever. Then he y 

own, down, down! until he shrunk into the miserg}j 
poaching, begging-letter writing, sottish old fellow 
was at the time of his taking Rough Rob’s hovel on ¢; 
moor. Jock and Marion, who, during their mother; 
lifetime had been carefully reared, cared-for, taught gy) 
trained, both at school and at home, then ran wild. }, 
when they were old enough for service, they, not likiy, 
the bare cupboard and semi-starvation, the cold hear, 
and rage of the drunkard’s home, went out, Jock a3» 
under-gamekeeper, Marion, first, to be educated x 
hired companion to a selfish Jady of rank, and, at he 
death, as needlewoman and parlonr-maid at Rockalpix 
Castle; and there Marion ripened into a lovely but w. 
princuies woman, and Jock into a bearded, cunniny, 
-devil of an under-gamekeeper. ; 

It had occurred to the plotting but clever Maria, 
that in the desperate attempt she had advised Bry 
to make—to possess himself of and to destroy the secca! 
will which the old Earl had made in Edith’s fayou~ 
that the services of her father, who had been (as y: 
have said) in better days a locksmith, and a capital oy 
too, would be invaluable. The degraded and drunka 
old Kit Moss was ready to do anything for a guine 
He asked no questions. If Master Brian, as he sti] 

ed him, wanted a luck picked, or any other job in his 
line done, it was nothing to him whether it was by &; 
or by night, in castle or cottage; if he was paid wel, 
he’d do his best, 

* oa i * 

Brian arrived by the express train at B—, m! 
crossing the line and the heath, was soon at Roy 
Rob’s cottage. There he learnt that the Earl, his grani. 
father, was no more; he had guessed as much from th 
tolling of the funeral-bell that he had heard as} 
crossed the moor. His father, then, is the Earl of Rod. 
alpine, and he is Lord Hauteville. 

The old quondam locksmith, sober for once in his lif, 
in enticipation of this “job,” and of making up for lis 
self-denial afterwards, was busy looking out, cleaning 
up, and sharpening the tools he had not seen nor wel 
for years. He was in that state of maudlin misery aul 
dejection that always succeeds to the excitement ¢ 
strong drink ; and the tools recalling, as they did, hay 
days of honest industry and domestic comfort, he cru 
and moaned as he sorted and cleaned them. 

Thearrival of Brian did not put a stop to his mow- 
ings; only, instead of addre.sing them to himself, lx 
addressed them to Master Brian, who, so great a tipple 
himself, and on the eve of so nefarious and wickeda 
enterprise, was in no mood to listen to the wailings¢ 
a vague remorse and the groans of a morbid reaction. 
Ere long Jock arrived at the place of rendezvous; aul 
soon, rosy and radiant from her long, brisk walk, the 
hood of her red cloak setting off her glossy black hair, 
fine eyes, perfect features, and rich complexion, Maria 
Moss entered the hovel. She had dark thoughts in he 
mind, but she smiled a bright smile when slie sa 
Brian; and as she greeted him by his new title of Lorl 
Hauteville, and wished him long life to enjoy his fret 
honours, her serpentine and searlct lips, of the colourd 
the berries of the mountain-ash, parted so as to disclow 
two rows of pearl. Her tall, slight form was the pe 
fection of symmetry ; and Lord Hauteville, who hadw 
seen her for some months, was astonished by the bri 
liancy of her beauty; and the passion, which abseut 
had in some degree subdued (as it does all sensu 
passions), now rekindled at the blaze of her lovelines, 
and burnt fiercer than ever. 

Marion explained that the old housekeeper was co 
fined to her bed, ill with grief at the death of the age 
Earl, whom she had served faithfully for forty yean, 
that all the servants were collected together for cat 
pany—as they always are in the house of Death—in tl 
ervants’ hall, afraid to go upstairs, or to cross tb 
hall alone! ‘That she had stolen upstairs in the dar, 
and had peeped in at the door of the room where thet 
was laid out; that she had seen the still form under th? 
sheet, and heard the three distinct snores of then! 
faced bottle-nosed Death-Watchers. Nay, more; 
had stood in the light of the tapers round the 

and had watched them in their sleep. 

* And now,” she said, “if Lord Hanteville wills 
me safe home through the Black Wood, you, Fathe, 
and you, Jack, following in « little while, he can ent 
through the library window, which I’ve left unfastene®; 
and you, Father, and you, Jack, must do the same. You! 
have to creep upstairs in the dark ; I’ve not lighted th 
lamp in the hall, and Tallboys and Puff do nothing 
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clear head, a brave heart, and a steady hand; you'll 





from her grandfather himself; but the poor, loving 





blubber and shake, and sit over the fire, and are 
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to stir ; so they won’t have seen about it. I’ve unlocked 
the bed-room door that opens on the landing, so you 
won't have to go through the room where the body and 
the Death-Watchers are. Not that either the former or 
the latter will stir a finger—but no matter, it daunts 
some people, though I’m not one of them to be where 
Death is. Once in my late Lord’s bedchamber, you've 
nly to pull the trunk from under the bed, to get posses- 
ion of the will, and be off back here with all speed; 
ond I'll now make up a glorious five, and we'll bura 
the will to ashes, } 





The lantern he carried did little more than “ make 
darkness visible,” but the lightning discovered many a 
monument and grim old effigy, and many a coat of arms 
with its banners pendant. 
** Doors creaked, and windows clapped, 
And night's foul bird rooked in the spire, 
Screamed aloud—”’ | 
Amid the pealing of the thunder, the howling of the | 

tempest, and the roaring of the Atlantic, Lagier set to 
work, whistling this time “ Old Hundred,” or some} 


ke eet : ° 
Solend a hand, Jock, and get m@} similar tune; and soon became so much absorbed in 


me peat and some of those dry old thorn roots out of | }\is occupation, that he “took no note of time,” though 


§ 
the shed.” 


And the clock strikes | 


busily engaged on other notes. 


The fire was soon prepared, and Marion, with her | twelve. It seems that every tone calls up a spirit. ‘The 
aly gait and elastic step, rose, and desiring Lord | storm increases, the drapery and banners are flapping, | 


‘ville to follow her, led the way across the moor. 


“Wonderful creature!” said the new Lord Haute-}jow vaults, the mansions of the dead. 


ville, as, offering her his arm, they hurried through the 
Black Wood. “ Beautiful Marion! future Countess of 


Rockalpine! I wish I could look forward to placing a 
crown on that brow, instead of a coronet! You would 


leed grace a throne, sweet love !” 


(To be continued in our neat.) 


AMY’S CRUELTY. 

Yarn Amy of the terraced house, 

Assist me to discover 
Why you, who would not hurt &@ mouse, 

Can torture so your lover, 
You give your coffee to the cat, 

You stroke the dog for coming, 
And all your face grows kinder at 

The little brown bee’s humming, 

vhen he haunts your door—the town 
<s coming and marks going— 
m to have stitched your eyelids down 
‘to that long piece of sewing! . 








You never give a look, not you, 
Nor drop him a ‘*‘ Good morning,” 
To keep his long day warm an@ blue, 
So fretted by your scorning. 
She shook her head—The mouse and bee 
Yor crnmb or flower will linger: 
The dog is happy at my knee, 
The cat purrs at my finger. 
But he—to him, the least thing given 
Means great things at a distance; 
He wants my world, my sun, my heaven— 
Soul, body, whole existence. 
They say love gives as well as takes ; 
But I'm a simple maiden,— 
My mother's first smile when she wakes 
still have smiled and prayed in, 
I only know my mother’s love, 
Which gives all and asks nothing; 
And this new loving sets the ergpve 
Too mach the way of loathing. 
Unless he gives me all in change, 
I forfeit oll things by him: 
The risk is terrible and strange— 
I tremble, doubi—deny him, 
He’s sweetest friend, or hardest foe— 
Best angel, or worst dovil; 
I either hate or—love him go, 
I can’t be merely civil! 
Evizabetu Barrerr Browne. 


A GENUINE GILOST STORY. 
WnILE a young man, the celebrated musician, John 


Jernud Lagier, was organist of the parish church of 
W—, where his family resided. This church was a 
cousiderable distance from any dwelling-house, and was 
ached only through an extensive burial-ground. 
dd to its loneliness, it stood near the sea-shore; it 
_tlso reported to be haunted by the ghost of a 
suicide, who was buried without the fence of the grave- 
yard, and who nightly frequented the church to sue for 
Ciristian burial. ‘he noble proprietor of the estate 
had just presented to the church a fine new organ, and 
on the coming Sabbath it was to be opened and per- 
formed on for the first time. Logier had been on 
busing sstoa city at some distance, and did not return 
home until late on Saturday night ; when learning that 
some of the arrangements were still incomplete, he 
determined, in spite of all persuasion, to proceed to the 
church himself; so taking a lantern, he set forth. 

Such a night! The elements seemed combined to 
deter him from his rash enterprise ; but_he went on. 
4is true, now and then some wild German legend 
would cross his mind, but he only whistled the more 
vehemently; at last he reached the long graveyard, 
and through the long graveyard the church, whose 
gray Lower was occasionally visible amid the flashes of 
lightning. Its usually noisy inhabitants, the rooks, were 
ominously still, only uttering at intervals a distressing 
aw, as if suffering from the bronchitis; and the hands 
of the old clock pointed to halj-past eleven. Still 
Lagicr was not afraid. Oh, no! it was chilly, and an 
‘ne's teeth would chatter; besides, the organ Gould 
take but a few minates to fix, and then to think of 
to-morrow’s laurels! So ho just glanced carelessly 
toward the eide of the graveyard where the suicide was 
euid to be interred, and opening thé door wath & key 
that Le kept himself, entered, clasing js aiter him, and 
ascended to the organ loft. Tho interior appearance of 

church was not more cheering than the outside. 





| gradually became minor, and very adagio, with a close 





and low, moaning sounds seem to issue forth “from the 
” His whistle 


shake. But hark! what shriek is that? It is followed 
by another! and another! Lagier’s hair stands on end; | 
his whistle faints away in a false cadence; great drops 
of perspiration stand on his forehead, and his candle | 
flickers—flickers in its socket—and goes out! This| 
was too fearful. As he crept to the stairs, with the} 
intention of making the best of his way out, a blow 
in the face from some spectral hand somewhat ac- 
celerated his pace; and—horror of horrors! —just 
as he opened the door, the skirt of his coat was 
seized with frantic energy by an unseen hand! Lagier 
tore himself away, leaving the skirt behind, banged the 
door after him, and dashed out into the graveyard, 
followed by the despairing shouts of the spectres, and 
the wild, mocking laughter of the fiends. 

In the pitchy darkness he lost his way, and after 
stumbling over some ancient tombstones, he had re- 
course to his hands and knees. In this attitude he par- 
sued his way for a considerable length of time, when a 
flash of lightning discovered to his terrified vision the 
vicinity of the swicide’s grave! He could see through 
the paling that it looked discomposed. Ah! then its 
tenant had left it for his nocturnal watch, and might be 
even now returning. Here was a dilemma; there was 
no time to lose. Lagier quickly resamed his eccentric | 
gymnastic in another direction, found the gate, and 
making use of the vehicles most in demand, set out for 
home at a good round rate. 

Save to his wife (who of course was blest with an 
inquiring mind), Lagier said not a word of his adven- 
ture—for the subject was tco serious to mention ; be- 
sides, ghosts do not like to be made a common subject 
of conversation ; so he went to church. Nothing could | 
exceed in sublimity the effect of the organ under his | 
command, The singing, too, was exquisite: all were | 
enchanted. After divine service, the attention of the 
assembled wiseheads was called to the fact that a rob- 
bery of the church hadebeen attempted the night pre- 
vious, the sexton corroborating the fact with a stray | 
coat-tail whiclghe had found fastened on a nail near the | 
front door; he also had found a lantern in the organ- 
loft, which the sacrilegious villains had probably left 
behind on some sudden alarm. Some of the windows 
were broken, but whether by the robbers or the storm 
could not be ascertained. Some owl’s feathers were 
likewise strewed around, aad a dead bat was lying near 
them. The blow ofa bat’s wing does very likely feel 
similar to that of a spectral hand. Lagier held his 
peace ; and as soon as he reached home, darkly hinted 
that it might be as well to say nothing of his last night’s 
ag to the church, particularly as the ghosts might not 
ike it, 

This is as good a ghost-story as we have heard, and 
as genuine as any other. 











Proposal FOR ANOTHER Great Exuipition.—A con- 
temporary throws out this suggestion :—“ Let us have 
another Exhibition—say,in 1872—in which shall beshown 
all the latest improvements in the human heart—all the 
most recent discoveries in the art of loving one another 
—trophies from the most distant adventures in the life 
that is to be for ever. If any simpler processes of this 
or that virtue be found out, they should be exhibited in 
their natural order, and the mistakes, the stumbling- 
blocks, the tangles and mazes of the old inferior pro- 
cess be displayed side by side with the new one. While 
special courts should be assigned to the exhibition of 
cardinal virtues—in the rough and refined, according 
to the newest methods—the public should he particu- 
larly invited to send in their domestic virtues : these 
would afford a most useful field of comparison and im- 
provement. Prizes should be offered for certain inven- 
tions which have become a daily want: a moral drag- 
chain for backsliding, a test for impalpable lies, a 
calumny-detector, a powder for the extermination of 
those envies and jealousies which, too small to devour, 
but big enough to irritate, form the parasites that feed 
upon our moral nature. A mind bred in ignorance and 
crime—taken at random from some alley—and another 
reared in an enlightened household, might be displayed 

ide by side; their condition at various stages of de- 
velopment, together with its ultimate anm, would afford 
a curious and wholesome study. ‘The virtues—our 
newest improvements in Christianity, our latest disco- 
veries in the science of holy living and dyine—should 
be exhibited in the full light of a eryst dlace, the 
_ a 


vices should be deposited in an ‘ annex,’ w 


| soil for the vineyards, needs 





be darkened to the blackness of night.” 


. 
HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
THE RHINE OVERRATED. 

Aurnoucn the banks are in many places of vast height, 
yet they are generally too sloping to produce a striking 
effect, " There are very few precipitous rocks, and none 
of those are of the fine forms and colour of our Morwell 
rocks in Devon, which are not half so high. Indeed, 
one great defect in the rock scenery of the Rhine is its 
want of good colour. There is in it little of variety, 
and still less of richness—no woods on the sides of the 
eminences above the mighty river, but a never-ending 
succession of low, stunted, unpicturesque vineyards; 
and these rendered more disagreeable to the eye by an 
additional formality—that of walls to divide or bank 
them up. The earth, we are informed, having in very 
many places been brought to the spot, to make a bed of 
it would 
eminences. Then the custles 
few exceptions, they are 
and as plain 


such support, or it w 
fall down the slopes of the 
so much talked of :—with a 
generally nothing more than plain walls, 
towers. Many have not even a battUlement upon them ; 
yet I am perfectly willing to admit that some few of 
these buildings have great beauty, and that, stan 
aloft on heights and crowning promontories, they give 
an importance to the rocks as they are seen from the 
river beneath, which they would not possess without 
them. The Gothic walled towns and villuges that stand 
low on the banks of the Rhine are, generally speaking, 
of much greater interest and beauty than most of the 
old castles. One solitary battlemented tower, standing 
near a most nieturesque town of this description 
(which tower, | think, has been drawn by Stantield, 
and published in one of the annuals), we thought most 
beautiful in itself and in its position. Another castle, 
peering aloft on a portion of projecting rock, was 
(though a miniature resemblance) somewhat like Fal- 
kenstein : this we also greatly admired. But the finest 
of the whole, and by far the most striking scene on the 
Rhine, is where the lofty heights and the castle of the 
Drachenfels come into view. T 1, de- 


ling 


his does, indeed, 
serve its fame. Lord Byron's feeling for every majestic 
object in nature made him at once select this as a sub- 
ject for his poetic praise. Everybody has quoted his 
lines on the Drachenfels, so I will not give them for 
the thousandth time in this letter. I have only to add, 
respecting the castles of the Rhiue, that though Elren- 
breitstein, I am assured (by those whose taste and 
judgment I cannot doubt), looks well when you survey 
it from the heights by which it is surrounded, yet seen 
from the river it has not a picturesque appearanc It 
is nothing more nor less than a strong-walled modern 
fortification of great extent, situated on a barren height. 
If any part of it is ancient, it did not look so a8 we saw 
it from the steamer. | had heard so much about the 
beauty of Ehrenbreitstein, that I confess the sight I 
had of it was the greatest disappointment of the kind I 
had ever experienced.—JMrs. bray. 


THE BOILING FOUNTALNS IN ICELAND, 


Subterranean noises like thunder were waxing louder 
and louder; each earth-shock accompanied by a tremor 
of the ground, more or less violent, but quite unmis- 
takeable. Bells of water, in quick succession were 
rising and falling again, ever increasing in sive, till a 
large one burst, and then jots of water, in successive 
spurts, rushed up in sheafs from the tube, at tir about 
10 feet, then the height was 15, 20, 30, 50 feet, and so 
on, each effort surpassing the preceding, till it att inod 
the height of 200 feet. ‘The fountain did not fall down 
between each jet, but nearly holding the elevation ouce 
gained, the whole grew up bodily by a series of jerks 
each higher than the laet, Dense clouds of steam 
enveloped. the whole, and only afforded oceasional 
glimpses of the columns of water from tho leeward 
side. White vapour also spread out above the fountain, 
rolling away in vast curling volumes, which, condensing 
in the air, came down like heavy dew. Tremendous 
sounds were continually heard, like the roaring of an 
angry sea, broken in upon by the near discharge of 
minute guns. It is at last, what we longed to behold, 
a grand ernption of the great Geyser. 

lhe vast body of water from the central pipe con- 
tinued jetting up, till,as I have eaid, it attained the 
height of 200 feet, falling down again into the basin, 
which was brimful to overflowing. The subterranean 
rumbling sounds and reports, accompanied with vibra- 
tion of the ground, were fearful. Jets of water rushed 
up in sheaf, with a continuous noise, such as would bo 
produced by 500 rockets discharged into the air at the 
same instant. 

Even the beantiful clouds of steam which robed the 
Geyser were regarded by us with an indescribable 
fecling of mysterious awe and wonder, as if we had 
actually discovered the fabled magic vapour, from which 
the eastern Dfret or any other vision, might arise; while 
the sharp tinkling. plash of the descending water could 
at times be heard amidst the loud hissing, roaring, 
booming, and confused Bubel of oll unearthly sounds. 
The eruptive forces having now expentled themselves 
for the time, the fountain gradually subsided, in tho 
same manner, thongh more speedily than it had risen. 
‘Lhe whole terrific spectacle lasted about twenty minutes. 
We were singularly fortunate, as, from what we were told, 
few ernptions of late have lastéd more than four or five 
minutes, or attained half the height of this we had just 
witnessod.— Pen and lnk Sketches of Farlio and Iceland. 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

Tonrwen's pictures and drawings, bequeathed to the nation, 
aro estimated by The Quarterly Review at £400,000. 

Sr. Tuomas’s Hosrrrat, London, is to be removed from its 
old site near the London Bridge railway-station to the Royal 
Surrey Gardens, Walworth. 

Tax Meniteur says that Lord Palmerston's estimate of the 
French ay | at 816,000 was exaggerated. The real numbers 
are—active force, 409,000; reserve, 203,000 men. 

Mus. Josrrn Locke, the wife of the late eminent engineer, 
has given a park of seventeen acres to the town of Barnsley, 
and also the sum of £1,000 for the maintenance of the same. 

Maz. Bown, a gentieman well known in racing circles, has 
again renewed his munificent offer made to the stewards of 
the Jockey Club in September, 1860, of contributing 1,000 
guineas to the London hospitals, providing the fortunate 
winners of the Derby and the Oaks will kindly consent to an 
allocation of 10 per cent, of their winnings; but should such 
be deemed excessive, Mr. Bond will be happy to add an 
amount equal to a deduction of 5 per cent. upon their stakes 
respectively. 

A Frenxcu poulterer at Southampton, named Lereculy, has 
been fined twenty shillings, or ten days’ imprisonment, by 
the mayor of that town, for plucking a fowl alive. He was 
also accused of squeezing up the breasts of fowls while alive, 
to make them appear fleshy, and of placing them before they 
are dead on a box in his cellar and sitting on them, Lere- 
culy, in his defence, said that it was the custom in France 
to pluck fow!s alive, and he was not aware that it was con- 
trary to English laws to do so. 

A tapy, while on a visit to a friend in Hertfordshire, had, 
during her rides on horseback in the neighbourhood, become 
permet ware of the boorishness of the peasantry. One 
day, riding unattended, she came to a by-gate of her host’s 
mark, which had not a lodge. A chubby boy was swinging 

» and fro upon it, and she ventured to beg that he would 
hold it open while she passed through, ‘To her utter amaze- 
ment he did so; and, delighted with his complacency, she 
yave him a shilling, observing, ‘‘It'’s quite clear, my lad, 
rom your civility, that you are not a native of Hertford- 
shire.” The reply was a staggerer—“ Thee’rt a liar—I be.” 

A Votunrexn Corrs Nnanty Porsonsp.—Considerable ex- 
citement was caused in Skipton recently, by the rumoured 
7 of nearly forty members of the Burley Volunteer 

Jorps. it appears that the corps visited Skipton, under the 
command of Captain Forster, for the purpose of taking part 
in a rifle contest, and, on their arrival, between forty and 
fifty partook of bread and cheese, at the Black Horse. They 
were subsequently seized with violent pains and the symp- 
toms of poisoning, and about twenty of the cases assumed a 
serious character, The greater number of the men, how- 
ever, afterwards rallied, and, with the exception of four, 
were enabled to return to their homes, The four are ex- 
pected to recover, but the state of two causes some anxiety. 

Cuaious Scene petweenw a JupGB anpd a Junyman.—The 
following colloquy lately ensued between Mr. Dasent, the 
Judge of the Shoreditch County Court, and a tradesman 
whom he had fined for not attending when summoned to 
serve on a jury :—The should-have-been juryman urged that 
the fine might be remitted, fis Honour: “Upon what 
gone” Juryman: “ Twas suddenly called away.”’ His 

Zonour: “By whom?’ Juryman: “ By my sister.” His 
Honour: *‘Upon business?’ Juryman: “ Well, I did not 
know what it was for at the time, but it was upon business.”’ 
His Honour: ‘ Business, indecd! That cannot be accepted 
as an excuse, and you mustlearn that you had a public duty 
to perform. There is only one valid excuse, and that is either 
illness of yourself or of some near relative, In the latter, it 
must be urgent."’ Juryman;: ‘1 am very sorry, and it shall 
not occur again.’’ Hts Honour: * You live in a civilised 
country, and enjoy the pase of a citizen. You are pro- 
tected by the laws, and exist in peace and security, and in 
return your country exacts from you certain services, which 
(in spite of any business) you are bound to render, If you 
are not fond of the jury system, you had better go and live 
in some savage country—say Africa—where there are no 
juries, and plenty of Lynch law and luxuries of that kind, 
As you appear very simple, and do not understand these 
matters, I will mitigate the fine to five shillings.”’ The jury- 
man then paid the fine, and retired. 

‘Tar Asurs oy Tux Bonarantss,—The Patrie states that it is 
the intention of the Emperor to cause the remains of King 
Joseph Bonaparte, which are interred in the Charch of Santa 
Uroce, at Florence, to be brought to Paris, and deposited in 
the Hotel des Invalides. That removal would, it observes, 
1espond to the wish expressed by that monarch, in his will 
made at London in 184, and which says :—“ The injustice of 
those who have exercised power since 1815 has only in 
in me my love for my absent country. As soon as my famil 
shall be free to return to France by the will of the French 
nation, my desire is that my remains shall rest in that free 
country.’” The following are the places at which the mortal 
remains of the different members of the Bonaparte famil 
are now deposited:—''The Emperor Napoleon I. and his 
brother Jerome, at the Invalides ; Joseph, at Florence; Loui: 
at Saint Leu (France); Lucien, at Canino (Italy); Cardin: 
Fesch, in the basilica of Saint Laurence, in Lucina (Rome) ; 
Madame-Meére, at Corneto (Italy); the Empress Josephine, 
and her daughter, the Queen Hortense, at Reuil (France) ; 
the Princess Elisa, at Trieste (Austria) ; Queen Caroline, at 
Florence ; the Princess Pauline at Florence; Napoleon IL, in 
Austria. 

‘Tas Samanitan Passover.—When the Prince of Wales was 
iu the Holy Land, he proceeded by way of Shiloh to Nab- 
loua, arriving on the eve of the Samaritan Passover. After 
visiting Jacob's Well in the morning, the whole party 
ascended Mount Gerizim in the evening, and there witnessed 
this ancient ceremony—the only direct vestige of the Jewish 
Passover. The whole Saruaritan community were assembled 
on @ terrace just short of the summit. About an hour before 
sunset the prayers began, and six sheep, tended by young 
iva in white garments, appeared among the crowd, As the 
sun sank behind the western ridge, the young men burst into 
n wild chant, drew their long bright knives, and brandished 
them in the air, In a moment the sheep were thrown on 
their backs, andthe knives drawn across their throats. In 
the +tream of blood which poured from them the young men 
di their fingers, and marked the foreheads and noses of 
al] the children. Noxt came the skinning and —| 
firat in a trough, the second in a hole for the pur- 
pose. The Prince and most of his suite returned to the tents, 
one or two remaining through the night on the mountain top 
to witness the “ feast,’’ which was eaten in haste in the early 
morning by the Samaritans, girded and shod, and with staves 
in their hands, 





THE JESTER 


As the human head is about twelve inches long, what’s 
the difference between a man’s being shorter by a head or 
shorter by a foot? 

“‘I wonder baby don’t go to sleep,”” said an anxious mo- 
ther to a female friend. ‘‘ Well, I don’t,” replied the lady. 
“*Tts face is so dirty, that it can’t shut its eyes.”’ 

We have artificial teeth, artificial hair, eyes, hips, calves, 
noses, and artificial religion and morality. We believe that 
some young ladies must wear artificial heads, as we read of 
a young lady whose head was turned by a young man, 


, A DERBY DAY COUPLET. 


A MAN, as a rule, depend upon it, 
Had better be under the turf than on it. 

Somenopy has said that we ought always to believe less 
than we are told. This may be a safe maxim for general use, 
but when a woman intrusts you—in confidence, of course— 
with her age, you may always believe a great deal more than 
you are told. 
Tee Apernetuy Briscvrt-Trer.—Pick the seeds out of an 
Abernethy biscuit, sow them, In a few years’ time you and 
your family will sit in the shade caused by the spreading 
»oughs of many an Abernethy biscuit-tree. The same may 
be produced artificially by climbing to the top of any tree, 
which will then be a-beneath-ye tree. 
Summer Days.—A man who had madea fortune by industry 
and close economy in a retail business, at length retired from 
trade, and used to loan his money on interest. One day in 
midsummer a friend happened to say to him, ** How pleasant 
it is to have such long, bright days.” ‘‘ Why, y-e-s,”’ replied 
he; ‘‘ but these long days the interest comes in so slow.” 

Negarty Tiwz.—The customers of a certain cooper in a 
town out West caused him a vast deal of vexation by their 
saving habits and persistence in getting all their tubs and 
casks repaired, buying very little new work. “‘ I stood it long 
enough, however,” said he, ‘ until one day old Sam Crab- 
tree brought in an old bung-hole, to which he said he wanted 
a new barrel made. Then I quit the business in disgust.” 

A LITTLE GLOSSARY FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

(Depicatep To THE Dritt SERGEANTS IN GENERAL.) 
Stannat tee—Stand at case. Tschun—Attention. Fozz— 
Fours. Fozz dee—Fours deep. Fozzri—Fours right. Fors 
abow—Fours about. Fozz lay—Fours left. Sholar hrm— 
Shoulder arms. Hordare hrm—Order arms. Haoult—Halt, 
Zhware—As you were. Toe—Two.—Fun. 
Done anp Dons Acatn.—A Yankee shoemaker purchased 
of a pediar half-a-bushe! of shoe-pegs, all neatly sharpened 
at one end, and warranted to be of the best maple, but he 
found them on inspection to be nothing but pine. Not caring 
to be ‘‘ taken in and done for” after that fashion, and being 
constitutionally fond of whittling, he went at them with his 
jack-knife, end sharpening the other end of each peg, resold 
them to the pedlar, on his next trip, for oats. 
——_@——_ 


HOME HINTS 


“*Mue.”—Take a ~~ bowl, pour into the same the con- 
tents of two quart bottles of Bass’s pale ale, four glasses of 
sherry ; add three sprigs of green mint, adding sugar to your 
taste. This is a favourite Indian beverage. 

To Cuan TarntTEep Barrevs.—The best method for cleaning 
tainted barrels is to put one k of charcoal and one teacup 
of potash into each barrel, fill them up with boiling water, 
cover tight, and let them stand ungil cold. 

Ovextaxyine Curpren.—As a very large number of in- 
quests are, every winter, held on infants who have died 
whilst lying a-bed beside the mother or nur@®, the late coro- 
ner for Middlesex (Mr. Wakley) recently took occasion to 
correct the error which usually prevails as to the cause of 
death. He-.observed, ‘that children found dead in bed were 
said to have been overlain ; but this was an error, as not one 
in a hundred of such deaths occurred in this way, and then, 
only in the case of infants very young indeed. On the con- 
trary, children assumed to have died from having been over- 
lain in bed, are really suffocated by means of carbonic acid gas, 
and it happens in this way :—A very common and dangerous 

ractice prevails with mothers and nurses, who, immediately 

hey get in bed, begin to suckle the child, its head being 
nearly always partially below the bedclothes. In a very 
short time, the suckling draws both mother and infant off to 
sleep, when the bedclothes cover the head of the infant, and 
it is placed as if in a well with the lid close upon it. The 
consequeuce is, that there is no struggle, no noise—in fact, 
no movement of any kind whatever, to indicate the fata 
mischief that is going on: all are fast and sound asleep, with 
nothing to disturb them. The little victim is not found dead 
at half-past ten o’clock, nor twelve o’clock ; but, as a rule, 
after three o’clock in the morning ; showing that the process 
of poisoning was slow, but not the less sure.’”’ 


——o--—- 
FAMILY DOCTOR 


Cuorera Mrxtvre.—Tincture of rhubarb, tincture of opium, 
tincture of capsicum, tincture of camphor, essence of pepper- 
mint; equal parts. Dose, 10 to 20 drops every 15 minutes, 
until relief is obtained. 

Arpix-Water.—Peel alarge apple, cut into thin slices, and 
place in a jug with a few thin chips of lemon-rind and a little 
white sugar. Pour over two points of boiling water. In two 
hours after strain off for use. 

Durevaa.—A simple, but most frequently-efficacious re- 
medy for this lowering complaint, may be found in mixing a 
teaspoonful of arrowroot in the same way as starch, and 
taking it as a dose two or three times a day. 

For Invatips.—The gravy which runs from roasted beef 
or mutton, suffered to get cold, so as to remove the fat, then 
warmed in a saucepan and poured over sippets of toasted 
bread, is an excellent nutritive for weak and delicate sto- 
machs. 

Tue Beer Way to Take Castor Orn.—It is not generally 
known that castor oil may most easily be taken mingled 
with orange-juice, a little sugar being added if the juice of 
the orange is not sweet. The difference between this and 
any other mode of taking this valuable medicino is sur- 


PreLEer.—The amount of sloep requisite in a state of health 
has been stated by the best authorities to to 
age, the foll :—For an infant, from fifteen to twenty 


hours; from the age of five to twelve, twelve hours; from 
the age of twelve to sixteen, ten hours; from sixteen to 


‘lengt! 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


How Lone Antmars Livs.—A dog lives twenty years; a 
fox fourteen or sixteen; lions are long-lived; a squirrel or 
hare, seven or eight years; rabbits, seven; elephants have 
been known to live to the great age of four hundred years, 
When Alexander the Great had conquered Porus, the king 
of India, he took a great elephant, which had fought va. 
liantly for the king, and named him Ajax, dedicated him to 
the sun, and let him go, with this inscription: “‘ Alexander, 
son of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the Sun.”’ This ele. 
phant was found with this inscription three hundred and fifty 
years afterwards. Pigs have been known to live to the age 
of thirty years, the rhinoceros to twenty. A horse has been 
known to live to the age of sixty-two, but averages not more 
thantwenty. Camelssometimes live tothe age of one hundred, 
Stags are long-lived; sheep seldom exceed the age of ten, 
Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier considers it probable 
that whales sometimes live one hundred years. A tortoise 
has been known to live one hundred and seven years. 

Way Nor Livs a Lone Lirz ?—Cornaro, the Italian, whose 
treatise on health and long life gave him a world-wide cele- 
brity, began at forty to repair the ravages which many years 
of dissipation had produced on a constitution naturally in- 
firm ; and, in spite of the predictions of his physicians and 
friends, he at length succeeded in attaining to such an im- 
provement in his condition as made him the envy of his 
acquaintances. He was eighty when he published his famous 
treatise—lived to see it through four editions, and died tran- 
quilly in his bed after he had completed his one hundredth 
year. Another memorable example, to be cited in the same 
connection, was that of John M‘Alpin, a Scotchman, whose 
condition was truly deplorable until his twenty-first year, at 
which time he entered upon a system of training, the leadin 
features of which were an almost total abstinence from spi- 
rituous liquors and tobacco, the avoidance of “‘ late hours,” 
restriction to a plain diet, and pursuance of a regular system 
of vigorous out-of-door exercise. The excellent condition 
that M‘Alpin subsequently reached and enjoyed may be in- 
ferred from the fact that he lived to the age of one hundred 
and nineteen; and then he did not die of old age, but of grief 
at the misconduct of some of his relatives, who were impli- 
cated in the Scotch rebellion of 1745, 


—— 
RELICS OF THE PAST 


Curistray Names.—The repetition of the same Christian 
name is very common in early registers. Either from lack 
of invention or from a determination of perpetuating a fa- 
vourite name at all hazards, parents often gave the same 
name to three or even more of their children. Occasionally, 
too, a female name was given to a boy, and vice versd. 

Hers ro Memory.—Our forefathers apparently considered 
that ee ee was an excellent aid to the memory, and 
pega boys were flogged — the exact boun ot 
the parish, in order that if any dispute arose on that point, 
they might, by remembering the stripes, be also able to solve 
the doubts about the locality. In the Chelsea churchwarder’s 
account for the year 1760 are to be found the following items: 
—Spent at perambulation dinner, £3 10s.; given to the boys 
that were whipt, 4s.; paid for poynts for the boys, 2s.” 

Burtep ror Twenty Crenturies.—In a late excavation 
among the Etruscan tombs, at a depth of 36 feet below the 
surface, a subterranean e was discovered nine feet in 
breadth, and at the entrance of which there stood a cippus, 
two sides of which displayed long Etruscan inscriptions, 
This passage, 99 fegt long, being cleared, the pioneers at 
arrived at the door of the hypogeum. No trace of 
any previous visit was perceptible, and the tomb appeared 
to be one of some powerful chief, judging from the length of 
the passage, the importance of the cippus at the entrance, 
and the precautions taken for the preservation of the oF 
When the first gleam of light from their torches revealed the 
interior to mortal eyes for the first time after the lapso of 
twenty centuries, they saw warriors clad in armour lying on 
their sarcophagi; the forms, the vestments, stuffs, and co- 
lours remained visible for a few minutes, until the air from 
without, gradually penetrating into the crypt, effaced the 
whole. All that remained to the persevering explorers were 
the weapons, jewels, bones falling to dust, and a few threads 
of gold and silver which had been woven into their garments. 
The walls were, however, covered with paintings represent- 
ing an episode of the Iliad, and of very superior execution, 
evidently pointing to the influence of Greek civilisation in 
Ftruria. i Desverger concludes that this tomb dated from 
the fourth century before our era. 

——~——_ 


GOLDEN TREASURY 

Tr is well to be a man among men, and not a dreamer 
among shadows. 

TrmE is money. Time wasted can never conduce to money 
well managed. 

Rrc# and poor live in like abundance: the former in wealth, 
the latter in hope. 

THERE are many graceless preachers on grace—many un- 
charitable ones on charity. 

InpEPENDENCE in thought and action is a luxury far beyond 


the reach of r folks. 

Irisag thing to possess genius, but generally a bad 
thing to be possessed by it. . 

Tux most miserable pettifi in the world is that of 8 


man in the court of his own conscience. See 

Mey and actions, like objects of sight, have their points of 
perspective ; some must be seen at a distance. 

Aw independent man can see nothing to venerate or respect 
in a title when it is but the nickname of a fool. 

Meee dandies are but cut flowers—once faded, they can 
never re-blossom. In the drawing-room, as everywhere 
else, mind in the long run prevails. 

Tux setting sun stretches his rods of light across the land- 
scape, and, like the Hebrew in Egypt, smites the rivers and 
the brooks, and they become as blood. 

Taz passing years drink a portion of the tight from our 
eyes, and leave their traces on our cheeks, as birds that drink 
at lakes leave their footprints on the margin, i 

As hounds easily follow the scent before the dew is riset, 
so the Divinity teaches us, while yet our sorrow is wet, 
follow on, and find our dear ones in heaven, 
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twenty-four, nine hours; afterwards seven hours are suffi- 
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